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The Child Under State Care* 


Lloyd N. Yepsen, Ph.D. 
Director, Division of Classification and Parole 
New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies 


As I looked at a group of school children recently I thought 
of the problem we have all thought about many times, namely, 
that the child of today will be the adult of tomorrow. He is 
unaware of the problems he will face when it is his duty to 
meet situations as they exist and attack them in order to reach 
a solution which will be of the greatest benefit to himself and 
to others. 

You and I were as unaware of the problems which faced 


our elders as the children of today are of the problems which > 


face us. Likewise, we did not anticipate the problems we 
would have to face when we grew to adulthood. 

As parents, primarily, and as professional people, second- 
arily, we are interested in preparing these children to meet the 
tomorrow which will too soon be theirs. What can we give 
them in the way of training, education, and special services 
which will help them? What can we do for children as a group 
that will make the problems they meet less difficult, or less 
numerous? Not only must we think in terms of training, edu- 
cation and special services, but we must think in terms of jobs 
and of security. 

It is widely recognized that children do not start out in 
life on an equal basis. There are differences in physical equip- 
ment, in intelligence, in environment, and all that environment 
means. Adaptations and adjustments have been made in the 
educational field and in training programs. Great advances 
have been made in the field of medicine, and at the present time 


Taken from the Homemakers’ Forum broadcast presented over WOR and other stations 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System, Wednesday, December 14, by the Home Economics 
Extension Service of Rutgers University.” 
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our attention is being directed toward the environments of peo- 
ple. All this means that the future is brighter for the boys 
and girls of today from the standpoint of what is being done 
to help them to cope with the problems of themselves and their 
environment. This is a very real reason for satisfaction, but 
we cannot be satisfied until every child who is in need of spe- 
cial services receives them. 


Children are not aware of the fact that in their group there 
are those who cannot run so fast, cannot see so well, cannot 
hear so well, cannot think so well as they do. They discover 
this as they grow in years. 


With the recognition of individual differences in children 
there has grown up a multiplicity of services which, while they 
may benefit the child who is different from his fellows, also 
benefit greatly the child whose differences are less notable. If 
these special services were not provided to meet the specific 
needs of handicapped children, these children would be greater 
burdens upon their fellows and would make it more difficult for 
the others to live a perfectly normal life. In providing these 
services, therefore, we are promising the boys and girls of today 
that those who will be adults with them tomorrow will not pre- 
sent as many problems as the handicapped adults of today pre- 
sent to their generation. Children who are unadjusted socially 
or educationally may be seen at the various Mental Hygiene 
Clinics. 

The State of New Jersey, as do most other states, provides 
care in some cases and supervision and direction in others so 
that some of the needs of the deaf, the blind, the physically 
handicapped, the dependent, the epileptic, the unstable, the de- 
linquent and the mentally deficient children are being met today. 


The public schools provide a certain number of classes for 
children who are hard of hearing, and under the auspices of the 
Department of Public Instruction a special resident school is 
established in Trenton for the education of the deaf. The blind 
and the visually handicapped child is likewise educated by spe- 
cial methods in certain of our public school systems. Under 
the direction of the New Jersey Commission for the Blind, 
special services for selected boys and girls are provided in the 
residential schools outside of the State. This plan has been 
found to be much less expensive than the establishment of a 
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special resident school for the blind in the State. Services in 
connection with the blind are immediately available through the 


New Jersey Commission for the Blind. 


The program for the physically handicapped, that is, the 
crippled child, is as well developed in New Jersey as in any state 
in the Union. Under the able direction of the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Commission there is no need for a crippled child to be 
without aid or to go through life in a crippled condition which 
might be remedied through surgery or other treatment. Cer- 
tain of our public school systems have excellent schools for the 
crippled, notably those in Newark and the A. Harry Moore 
School in Jersey City. Unique among the services provided for 
this group of children is the Babbitt Hospital, located on the 
grounds of the Training School at Vineland and under the direc- 
tion of the Crippled Children’s Commission. This is the only 
school of its kind in the country, designed to meet the needs of 
the child crippled at birth but with a normal level of intelli- 
gence. The special program in effect at this Hospital aids in 
overcoming the results of brain injuries received at birth. 


Under the auspices of the State Board of Children’s Guard- 
ians, financial aid is granted to widows so that they may bring 
up their children under proper conditions. Similar care is pro- 
vided for neglected children under the auspices of this Board. 
For those children suffering from convulsive disorders a special 
institution is provided for those who must be removed from the 
community. 


The delinquent child, that is, the child who has not adjusted 
to his environment, is a child whose peculiar needs must be met 
if his habit of acting in daily life is to become socially accept- 
able. For many years New Jersey has maintained State homes 
for juveniles, one for boys and one for girls. Here these chil- 
dren are trained and educated to suit their needs and are re- 
turned to the community so that the process of rehabilitation 
and the formation of correct habits of living may be continued. 
The results of the training programs in these institutions for 
delinquents have been notable, but the solution to the problem 
does not lie in institutional commitment of delinquents. Dur- 
ing the past several years there have been built up in New 
Jersey well planned community programs for the prevention 
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of juvenile delinquency. The results of the studies now being 
completed by the Juvenile Delinquency Commission are certain 
to point the way toward better community treatment of poten- 
tially delinquent boys and girls. 


Another group for whom institutional provision has not 
been available until lately includes those children who are high- 
ly unstable or definitely psychotic in their mental functions. 
These children, whose problems are behavior problems, are cer- 
tain to become unstable and perhaps criminal adults who will 
present to the community problems all out of proportion to 
their number in the general population. There is now under 
construction at one of the State hospitals for the mentally ill 
a special unit which will be devoted to the care and treatment 
of children with functional and organic disorders which will 
make their adjustment in the community possible. This is a 
very real step forward and much good is expected to come from 
the provision of these facilities. 


I have left for consideration until the last that group for 
which the greatest facilities have been provided and about whom 
we have been so deeply concerned for many years, namely, the 
mentally deficient. A mentally deficient child is a child whose 
level of intelligence is below normal and has been so from birth 
or a very early age, and for whom special provisions must be 
made because he is unable to take his place in the stream of 
life without supervision. Unfortunately, in the public schools 
we do not find sufficient provision for children of this type. 
There are, of course, many children whose degree of mental 
retardation is sufficiently great to make it inadvisable for them 
to be educated in the public school classes along with children 
more nearly the normal in level of intelligence. The provision 
of special classes for the mentally retarded pays dividends in 
the better community adjustment of the mentally retarded as 
well as in that of the mentally normal. 


Recognizing that there are many children of this group 
requiring special training, in spite of the special facilities made 
available in the public school systems and in spite of special 
dispensations in the community, the State has established a 
number of training schools to provide the special training that 
these children need. These are resident schools, and, since each 
training institution meets the needs of a special group, it has 
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been found that important results can be accomplished. No 
longer is it found necessary to segregate these children from 
the community during their entire lives. Under the program 
now being followed, they are given special training suited to 
their needs. When, in the opinion of those charged with the 
care, it is possible for them to go back to the community and 
live their lives with some aid and supervision, they are released. 
This means that the institutions can meet the needs of a great- 
er number, for there is a constant turnover in population. 

More and more people are becoming aware of these chil- 
dren who have special needs which must be met. The great 
problem now is for community understanding and participation 
in the handling of such children. If the community is concern- 
ed about what happens to the children of today who have these 
problems, the adults of tomorrow will not have as many social 
casualties as they might otherwise have. The problems of 
these children are not of their own making, their special needs 
must be met, for by providing special facilities we find that not 
only they, but their normal brothers and sisters, will lead hap- 
pier and richer lives. 





PRAYER FOR A LITTLE Boy’s GARDEN 


God bless each funny crooked row, 

And give each seed the strength to grow; 

And if in zeal that could not keep 

They’re planted everlasting deep, 

Or pressed down fiercely hard and tight— 

Thou, Master Gardener, make them right. 

And make them sturdy to withstand 

A too exploring little hand. 

Blight or sharp drought that falls our lot 

We rest will bear, if this one spot 

May grow and bloom, Thy grace receiving, 

For one small child who waits believing. 
—Janet Pine 
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**To Her That Hath Not, Shall Be Given”’ 


Ruth King Aker 
Educational Department, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


One morning when Anna reported to me for her vocal les- 
son, I noticed that she had been crying. As this was not an 
unusual occurrence, since Anna is subject to frequent crying 
spells, I proceeded with the lesson, knowing from past experi- 
ence that in the enjoyment of her singing she would soon forget 
her fancied grief. Anna tried hard to control her feelings and 
to enter into the spirit of her lesson, but when she started to 
sing her new song, her emotions overwhelmed her and she burst 
into tears. Realizing that something of real importance must 
have happened to upset her, I stopped the lesson at once, and 
upon questioning her learned the cause of a grief which to her 
was very real. She just could not learn to tell time and was 
most anxious to do so in order that she would know when it 
was time to come for her lesson. Thus the teacher would not 
have to tell her, as the clock in the classroom stood where she 
could easily see it. 


Poor Anna had entirely forgotten how many times during 
the past years she had been equally enthused over the same 
idea of learning to tell time, and had been so eager that, for 
her happiness’ sake, many teachers had with great patience 
tried to take her into the higher realms of learning, but had 
failed. 


I listened sympathetically while she explained the reason 
for her tears, and at last I was able to comfort her and even to 
make her happy again by telling her that she must not feel 
too badly about things which she cannot do when there are so 
many delightful things which she can do. I talked to her 
about her wonderful gift which her classmates do not have, and 
indeed which is denied to many—the gift of a beautiful voice— 
and of living where one has the opportunity of using it and 
of making a real contribution to the happiness and pleasure 
of so many music-loving people. 
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By the time we had finished our talk the lesson period was 
over and Anna left me her happy self again. I wondered and 
worried a bit about her the next day, but unnecessarily so, as 
in the interim she had quite forgotten the episode, and without 
any reference to our talk, was soon joyously engrossed in learn- 
ing to sing her new song. 


Anna came to The Training School when she was seven 
years old. Our records show that when she was about twelve 
years of age she began to have periods of melancholy which 
usually ended in crying spells. These at first occurred mostly 
at night, but later they occurred in the day as well, and for 
many months the frequency of the crying spells increased until 
considerable concern was felt about her condition. Although 
never having completely outgrown these emotional upsets, Anna 
has greatly improved. Their origin is generally explainable on 
a different basis: sometimes they are the result of supersensi- 
tiveness from being corrected, or from some disappointment, or 
a physical discomfort, but more often, no apparent cause is to 
be found. 


During one of Anna’s upsets our procedure is to ignore 
her behavior as much as possible, to praise her for some pre- 
vious achievement, as she loves praise and attention and re- 
sponds more favorably to it than to any other method of pacifi- 
cation. However, through experience we have found that it is 
inadvisable to resort to this method too often, as it is likely 
to lose its efficacy if it is overdone. 


Records of Anna’s early years as reported by her house- 
mothers, state that she seemed happy and often hummed tunes 
while doing her assigned tasks about the cottage, while her 
teachers reported that she was much pleased when she had 
completed a project such as a raffia basket or a pretty ruffled 
apron, or had been commended for singing a song beautifully. 
Yet we find that on the whole, she was never a light-hearted 
child. She was moody, quiet, sensitive, and of a sober nature. 
She did not care for toys and did not play much with the other 
children, but preferred to be by herself. These reports do not 
present a very happy picture of Anna; but there is a bright 
and satisfying portrait of a girl who, in spite of serious mental 
handicap, has made a real contribution to the happiness and 
light-heartedness of The Training School. 
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We think of Anna as a little girl, for while she has lived 
with us for more than thirty years, she is still a little girl, 
Her mind has developed to that of a six-year-old child, which 
is the limit of her ability, and at that level we find Anna living 
a well-occupied and useful life. 

Soon after Anna had become adjusted to the life of the 
institution and had been attending school for a time, her teach- 
ers noticed three things about her that were clues to her ulti- 
mate development. First, it was doubtful whether she could 
master reading, writing, and arithmetic. Second, she showed 
real potential ability for handcrafts. Third, she had genuine 
native musical ability. Excerpts taken from the records made 
during the early years of her school achievements and failures 
bear out this early prognosis. 


“Anna tries very hard to learn but it seems im- 
possible to teach her to tell time, to count beyond 
thirteen, to write her name, or even to copy writing. 
There are many things which she has learned to do 
and to do well.” 

“In the sewing class she is able to do plain sewing 
very neatly and evenly without help, and to do some 
types of embroidery. She has made articles such as 
aprons trimmed with lace and with ruffles, doily cases 
and pillow slips, and several simple type dresses for 
herself, but always requires considerable assistance 
with the cutting out and in the making of these advanc- 
ed projects.” 

“In Domestic Science she is able to sweep, dust, 
clean, wash and dry dishes, and iron nicely. She has 
learned to make a nice looking bed and to set a table, 
but she is not able to take an active part in the actual 
cooking processes being unable to remember or to fol- 
low instructions. She seems incapable of learning how 
to measure ingredients or remember divisions of a cup 
or tablespoon.” 

“In Basketry she has learned to work well with 
raffiia making neat, well-made coil baskets of raffia 
over reed using the simplest stitch taught to the class, 
the Lazy Squaw stitch, but as yet has not mastered the 
more difficult Knot Stitch. 
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“In the Loom room she enjoys sewing carpet rags, 
has learned to wind warp and help thread up a loom, 
to knot fringe on rugs, and finally to use a two-harness 
loom successfully, but is not able to work on the four 
harness loom as she has not learned the numerals, con- 
sequently the four treadles confuse her.” 


“In Physical Education she has excellent rhythm 
in marching and does fair work in free gymnastics and 
in fancy marching and drilling. She is able to work 
with dumb-bells and by imitating others, follows in 
the exercises quite well. She has taken part in drills 
and dances in the Christmas plays and other entertain- 
ments, and she has received special exercises in the at- 
tempt to correct her poor posture, but results have not 
been successful or even encouraging.” 


Anna possessed such natural musical ability that she could 
harmonize a second part to almost any song. Her voice was 
naturally sweet and of unusual range. It seemed logical, then, 
to emphasize music as part of her training, and so she was 
assigned to the vocal and band classes. At the outset it was 
recognized that Anna would find it difficult to memorize words. 
Long experience in teaching mentally retarded children has 
indicated that they have good rote memories for learning reci- 
tations, songs, speaking parts in plays, and so on, but Anna 
has been the exception and has remained deficient in this re- 
spect. Hours of patience and perseverance on the part of the 
teacher has been taken to successfully teach her the words of 
one song. However, her slowness in memorizing has been off- 
set by her exceptionally true ear for music, her almost uncanny 
ability for picking up melodies or singing an alto part indepen- 
dently, and her ability to sing solos beautifully. Her voice 
range was unusual. She was able to sing in a lyric soprano 
voice reaching high “C”, but she could sing an alto part with 
equal ease. 


Recognizing these unusual musical possibilities, various 
attempts were made to cultivate Anna’s voice with vocal exer- 
cises, breath control, and the correct placement of tones, but 
under such training she forced tones and sang in a strained 
unnatural voice which was not pleasing. She imitated tones 
perfectly for the time being, but could not remember them later. 
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She sometimes sang too loudly, occasionally making it necessary 
to remind her of this fact. She would then become discouraged 
and it was ultimately found that in training Anna, best results 
were to be obtained by allowing her to sing naturally in free 
voice. 


From the beginning, Anna could differentiate good music 
from poor, and has always preferred the better class. She has 
been able to sing songs of a fairly high grade and difficult con- 
tent, such as the solo part of the sacred cantata, Inflammatus, 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” Anna did this at twelve years 
of age when a portion of the cantata was given by a chorus 
on an Annual Day program. The following year she sang the 
alto part of Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, used as a mixed quar- 
tet. Her teachers were especially successful in teaching her 
to sing in quartets, duets, and choruses, as she learned the 
music readily and could depend on others for the words. Her 
voice has always been a welcome addition to any group singing, 
as its fine quality improves the tone of the group as a whole. 
When singing in girls’ choruses she was sometimes the only 
one singing alto and could usually be depended upon to sing 
it correctly and with a reliable degree of self-confidence. 


We should not lose sight of the fact that the school reports 
repeatedly stated that Anna loved to sing, never grew tired of 
her songs, and was delighted each time she was selected to per- 
form, whether it were for a special program such as on Harvest 
Sunday, the Christmas Play, or the regular weekly Sunday and 
Wednesday programs. The children have never ceased to en- 
joy her singing, and frequently ask that she sing for them at 
morning assembly where anyone may perform who wishes, or 
may choose others to do so. The girls call on Anna at cottage 
parties and at Camp Mento when her group is “in Camp” and 
there is a little sing and get-together in the Lodge at night 
before retiring. 


Anna was a member of the first band for about eleven 
years and played in the girls’ band until it was discontinued. 
It was decided that because of her excellent sense of rhythm 
and her musical ear she would do best on a percussion instru- 
ment, so she was taught to play a snare drum. The record 
of this phase of her training as reported by the band teacher 
is most interesting. She was not able to learn to read drum 
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music well, but learned the chief principles of drumming and 
applied them through her natural musical ability. She acquir- 
ed a good roll on the drum. After a month’s work she could 
remember the five-stroke roll. She would forget different 
lengths of rolls, but could always repeat them after they were 
played for her. 

She memorized her parts to a certain extent after much 
coaching, but depended a great deal upon her natural sense of 
rhythm and for signs from the leader as to how and when to 
play. It was often necessary to go over her part several times 
on the drum immediately before a performance, as her memory 
span was so short. When performing, if she forgot the man- 
ner in which she should play certain compositions, she wouid 
go ahead, making up her part according to her conception of 
the piece and its rhythm. Sometimes it was poor, but some- 
times almost as good as the original. 


Anna succeeded in mastering a representative selection of 
music which she played with the band. The repetoire included: 
selections from Faust, Il Trovatore, and Martha; the march 
from Tannhauser, Chopin’s Funeral March, Gounod’s Unfold Ye 
Portals and the Light Cavalry Overture. 


The reports of the last two years of band training show 
that Anna had reached the limit of her trainability in this 
direction. She became listless, disinterested, and more dificult 
to teach, until it was finally decided to discontinue her band 
work, since it was evident that without a great deal of constant 
individual attention Anna was prone to emotional upsets. 


In bringing Anna’s history up-to-date, I should like to in- 
clude a few of my own impressions and experiences over a 
period of nearly ten years. Anna has always seemed a won- 
derful child to me, not because of her unusual talent, but because 
she has been able to accomplish so much considering her limita- 
tions. Now after thirty years Anna is dull in appearance, so- 
ber-faced, and nearly always wears a worried expression. Her 
hair is graying slightly, and her shoulders are stooped, but 
she still sings in clear bell-like tones with an ease and control 
that may well be envied by talented musicians. She has not 
been able to conquer her old problem of forgetting the words 
to her songs. For this reason I have decided recently to con- 
fine Anna’s singing to duet, trio, quartet, and chorus work, as 
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when singing with others, she can be depended upon to carry 
her part independently but needs the assistance of the others 
for remembering the words. For example, in the song A Per- 
fect Day by Carrie Jacobs Bond, arranged for three-part wo- 
men’s voices, and sung so beautifully by Anna and two of her 
classmates on our last Annual Day program, she forgot the 
beginning of two different lines and was dependent upon the 
others. Yet she had been trained over a period of six weeks 
of practice for this occasion. But it is to be remembered that 
Anna had long since reached the limit of her learning ability, 
and that it was not an easy arrangement of the song, and that 
Anna sang the most difficult part without a musical mistake. 


Anna is still very sensitive and will weep for perhaps half 
a day when her attention is called to a mistake which she has 
made, but I have always found that such a reminder brings 
forth good results, as afterwards she is more alert, tries hard 
to concentrate, and seldom, if ever, repeats the same mistake 
once her attention is called to the error. Likewise it is easy 
to make her happy. A word of praise or a little treat, which 
may be just a cookie or a piece of candy from “My Lady” (as 
she speaks of me) will make her happy and contented for days. 


The recent reports of Anna are surprisingly similar in con- 
tent to the early ones which have been quoted. This leads us 
to believe that while she has never progressed beyond the 
achievements of the early years, she has not retrogressed to any 
great extent. She can still do the household tasks of Domestic 
Science very well, such as wash and dry dishes, dust, iron, make 
a bed, and prepare the kindergarten lunch unassisted. In the 
Nature Class she does lovely coloring of flower outlines, and the 
like, and the teacher depends on her for this type of work when 
preparing exhibits. She makes very neat even stitches in raffia 
sewing in the Basketry Class, and she continues to make coil 
baskets as she did many years ago, only varying them as to 
shape and color. She does not enjoy variety in her work, and 
her best work is that of repetition; she never seems ambitious 
to learn to do new and different things, but is content to do the 
same things over and over again year after year, yet would be 
miserable if deprived of the privilege of “going to school and 
learning,” as she expresses herself concerning her school privi- 
leges. 
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In the Sewing Class she does excellent work at her per- 
formance level, and can do almost any kind of hand sewing. 
She is capable of making a dress by hand, with supervision, 
but cannot be taught the technique of using either the foot 
power or the electric sewing machine. She continues to weave 
on a small table loom, making pin cushions and napkin rings. 
She enjoys sewing carpet rags preparatory to the making of 
such rugs, and both the early and the later reports are unani- 
mous in showing that she is always willing and cooperative, and 
that while her capabilities are limited, she carries out her tasks 
thoroughly and well. 

Anna’s musical contribution to the happiness and entertain- 
ment of the children and their friends covering the last twelve- 
month period is worthy of note. She has learned seven songs, 
sung with the junior and senior girls’ choruses, four trios, one 
quartet and one duet. She has also reviewed several songs 
learned in previous years. She has appeared on nearly all the 
important formal programs. She sang in the girls’ trio on 
Harvest and Easter Sundays, took part in three evening enter- 
tainments, and sang between the acts of the Christmas play. 
She also sang in the choruses on Annual Day and Fourth of 
July programs. She took part twenty-four times on other pro- 
grams during the school year. 


During the summer vacation when the educational staff 
is not present to prepare programs, Anna is delighted to be 
asked to sing duets with Miss Nellie, who not only plays for 
the program, but assists in the preparation of the musical num- 
bers rendered during the vacation months. 

We have felt for some years that Anna’s story was worthy 
of some recognition because it can well become a source of en- 
couragement and inspiration to others who may have other 
Annas in their midst. We feel too, that Anna has paid in kind 
for the privilege of being retained in the school department 
when she had long ago reached the limit of her trainability by 
the many hours of pleasure she has given to others, the inspira- 
tion she has been to the children, and the satisfaction she has 
given the teachers for being able to help her lead a useful and 
worthwhile life. 

“To Anna who hath but one talent but who uses that one 
gloriously in giving happiness to others, to her shalt be given 
the gift of everlasting happiness.” 
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Curriculum for the Mentally Retarded* 


Meta L. Anderson, Ph.D. 
Director Binet School, Newark, New Jersey 


“School instruction is vitally concerned with the prepar- 
ation of children for successful participation in American Com- 
munity life; that is, the social aim shall predominate.” This 
is the stated objective of our educational programs. It is as 
much the objective of the public school education of the men- 
tally retarded as it is of the public school education of average 
or bright children. We need to be constantly reminded that 
mentally retarded children are not so different from other chil- 
dren, nor are mentally retarded adults so different from the 
rest of us as many of us would like to think. The differences 
in the objectives of the educational programs for the different 
groups and the difference in the curriculum offerings for the 
different groups are those of degrees only. 


When we prepare children for participation in American 
Community life it is necessary to give them opportunities to 
investigate the world of reality and to have experiences through 
which they can solve their problems. As teachers we must 
know how to use the activities of the curriculum in such a 
way as to give children these opportunities to make their in- 
vestigations into the world of reality and to secure experiences 
which will help them with their learning and personality prob- 
lems. For this purpose are brought into the school buildings 
tools and machinery, cooking stoves and wash tubs, printing 
presses, sewing machines, paints and drawing boards, musical 
instruments, plants and animals and a host of other things 
which belong to real life or simulate it as near as possible. 
Through the guidance of understanding teachers the children 
use their creative ability on the material presented. The re- 
sults vary according to the degree with which the combination 
of mental ability, social maturity, educational opportunities, 
function. The important thing is to judge the results in 
relation to the ability and effort which have gone into the task. 


* Read at the Regional Meeting of the American Association on Mental Deficiency held 
at Elwyn, Pennsylvania, November 12, 1938. 
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For the purposes of discussion and for presentation to the 
teachers the activities of the curriculum are listed in outline 


form. These are: 
1. Health and Science 
a. Health—recreation 
b. Physical Education 
c. Elementary Science—environmental science 
2. Arts—Fine and Industrial 
These include the activities which involve the ex- 
pressive aspects of experience and are: 
a. Manual training, construction, printing, metal 
work, gardening 
b. Music and related activities 
ce. Art and related activities 


3. Fundamental processes 
a. Arithmetic 
b. Spelling—penmanship 
c. Reading—language 
4. Social Understanding 
a. Citizenship and character education 
b. Geography 
c. History 

The activities of the curriculum need necessarily to be con- 
sidered separately; in actual practice, however, they need to 
be closely related in order to successfully contribute to the de- 
velopment of the whole individual. 

The primary classes for the young children—those from 
eight to eleven years—have a daily program which divides the 
subjects of the curriculum roughly under the two headings— 
(a) social understandings and (b) skills and drills. In the 
advanced classes for the children from twelve to sixteen years 
of age the program of activities is arranged on a cooperative 
group or a departmental plan. The whole school is considered 
as a unit and the principal is responsible for unifying the ac- 
tivities under the headings of Social Studies and Skills and 
Drills. 

In order to be more concrete suppose we mention speci- 
fically some of the activities. Obviously time will not allow a 
complete survey of all the subjects of the curriculum with an 
account of how they are to be used for the purpose for which 
they were intended. 
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Let us take Elementary Science first. The problem here 
for the teacher of the mentally retarded has been to plan to 
teach the subject matter of science from the lowest primary 
level through the grades of the high school by the laboratory 
method and without the use of a text book by the pupils. The 
laboratory method to us means experiencing, constructing and 
the doing of things. The laboratory may be an actual science 
room, and often is, or it may be the kitchen, the shop, the art 
or music room, or any of the other class rooms. One of the 
teachers of mentally retarded children writing of environment- 
al science on a secondary level says, “The material gathered 
for this course of study, in so far as possible, is pertinent to 
the child’s own experiences. Many scientific implications are 
encountered daily. For instance; Mary wonders why the clothes 
dry better on some days than others; John wonders why his 
fire starts up readily on some days and on others takes so long; 
and Peggy wonders why her new dress no longer fits after only 
one washing. The “why” of these and many other experiences 
makes excellent settings for many purposeful experiments. The 
child’s interest and curiosity are aroused and he is able by 
actually performing the experiments himself, to see and de- 
termine most of the scientific facts for himself. The teacher 
has tried to give the child a glimpse of the things that surround 
him and of their relationship and significence to his own ex- 
istence, with a view to establishing abiding interests which may 
lead to a better and richer life.” The possibilities of environ- 
mental science to make even slow learning children alert en- 
ough to enjoy, to see and participate in the humdrum activities 
of life about them seem to be endless. 


Let us look at the Art next. If there is anything, more 
than another, that can give those of us who get by as average 
people an inferiority complex, it is the results in the art classes 
of the schools and classes for the mentally retarded. These 
classes are not for those who merely show special ability in art. 
The results vary with ability, naturally, as they do with the 
time under training. The children in the art classes make 
scenery for the plays produced, design covers for the magazines 
they write and print, illustrate the stories they write or read, 
and enter the poster contests which are open to all the children 
of all of the schools including the high schools. In a Health 
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poster contest of a year ago, one of the pupils in a Binet school 
had his poster selected by the committee to be sent to Wash- 
ington where it was entered in the national contest and there 
it won FIRST prize. 

In other fields of art we find the mentally retarded chil- 
dren writing simple plays, simple bars of music, and rhymes. 
In a foreword of a book of rhymes composed by the slow learn- 
ing children the teacher says, “Almost every child has an innate 
sense of rhythm. The development of this sense results in 
poetry. Because of the very young minds in our Binet Classes, 
these results are necessarily crude and in the simplest form. 
At that, it is somewhat surprising to find little folks, who live 
in the most commonplace surroundings, giving expression to 
unsuspected ideas of beauty.” Here is a rhyme I have always 
liked: 

Daffodil, Daffodil, 
Standing alone. 

Are you the sun fairies’ 
Gold telephone? 


To mention a more humdrum subject, let us take geography. 
Here the emphasis is also on the environment. The children 
learn their way about the school building, the neighborhood and 
their city and still farther away when it is possible. They 
learn it by concrete excursions, with their teachers, with their 
families, and by themselves. A group of children studing their 
neighborhood which to me had been very dull, until they found 
the interesting things to show me, reproduced it in the class 
room with considerable fidelity. To do this necessitated many 
trips in and about the neighborhood—to the firehouse, the gro- 
cery stores the church and other places. In the course of 
their trips they became friends with their neighbors in the 
stores and firehouses. When the children were reproducing the 
church, the teacher asked them how they were going to make 
the alter. One of the children asked the teacher why she didn’t 
go to church and learn something herself. So it is not without 
difficulty that the teachers keep up in their knowledge with 
that of the children when she really gets them interested to 
make some aggressive investigations, as someone has called it, 
into the world of reality which lies at their hand, at the airport, 
in the fire houses, or the railroad stations, or even dairy farms. 
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“That man really knows something about dairy farms,” said 
one of the children of a visitor who asked the children a few 
intelligent questions in regard to the subject. 


And so on through all the activities of the school program 
which represents real life, as far as it is possible to do so in 
the school situation, we bring to the children, in this case, 
the mentally retarded children, opportunities to experience and 
to express, and thus grow into participating members of the 
American community. 


The skills and drills we have always with us. The three 
“R’s” and the other skills, of course have their place, but are 
far from being adequate as a means of completely educating 
children to take their places in society. Social understanding, 
social maturity, healthy mental and physical attitudes are also 
needed. 


A good school curriculum must include all these. 





Any normal child, given the proper amount and the right 
kind of nourishment, the required amount of rest and sleep, 
enough sunshine and exercise will just naturally grow from year 
to year. Very much the same thing applies to a child’s mental, 
emotional and social growth. Instead of food, sleep and sun- 
shine, he requires praise, encouragement and sympathetic un- 
derstanding. He needs to be placed in situations and given 
experiences in which he can develop mentally, socially and emo- 
tionally. 


It is our job, as teachers of special classes, to find out just 
what is preventing the normal growth of each child. Greater 
familiarity should make for increased understanding and sym- 
pathy. Some children need more praise and encouragement 
because of their timidity. Some need to be toned down and 
their surplus energy directed into channels which will bring 
about development of desirable character traits. Some need 
to have their environment and home conditions investigated. 
Some need examinations to make sure there are no physical 
defects. There are many influences and circumstances that can 
and do prevent normal growth. —BINET REVIEW 
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Notes from the February News Sheet 


We all had a good time on St. Valentine’s Day. Everyone had a 
Valentine or some gift. Some of the boys got boxes of candy. We have 
a new attendant relieving in the cottages. His name is Mr. Moore. He 
spent the other evening in the cottage with us. We enjoyed having him 
here and played games with him. We had another nice party in the cot- 
tage last week. Some of the older boys were here too and we all had a 
lot of fun. Mills Cottage Scouts were at Camp Auborn last ae 5 1 
They had an interesting trip, they tell us. Ww. P. 


There is a blue jay that lives around DeMott Cottage. We are not 
sure where he lives but he plays on our front lawn every morning. He is 
a big one and is very pretty. He does something that we never knew 
birds did. He will take the peanuts that we put out for the squirrels 
and bury them. He pushes them in the soft ground and then he covers 
them with leaves. We can learn a lot about birds by watching them. 


There was no club on Monday evening so Mrs. Webb gave all the 
Wilbur girls a Valentine party. Miss Everts was invited to show us her 
hobby exhibit—none other than her vast collection of buttons. She told 
us about many of them, all of which was very interesting. Some are not 
made any more, and would be hard to duplicate. Before closing we had 
refreshments of nice layer cake decorated with white icing and small red 
hearts, made by Mrs. Pearson. M. P. 


The Nash Social Club is showing a very special movie on Saturday. 
It is Robin Hood. We remember we had Robin Hood as the Christmas 
play, year before last, and liked the story very much. All the children 
will go and the tickets were sold at Saturday store and by the Club boys. 
The movie is in Technicolor and is very beautiful. The money is for the 
benefit of all the clubs. It is a nice thing for the boys to do. W. L. 


The Boy Scouts are working to have their Troop honored this year 
as a standard troop. This will mean that we will have to earn a thous- 
and points. We have already enrolled two new Scouts as part of this 
year’s quota. They are Grazio and Earl. They did very well on their 
tests. We are now meeting at Garrison Hall. It is a very nice place to 
hold our meetings. It gives us plenty of room to split up into patrols, 
for instruction and for our drills and games. The Patrol meetings during 
the week are held over in the Robison Club Rooms. The next thing we 
os —s for is to pass an Official inspection. Parents’ night is com- 

g, too. 


On Saturday all the Scouts of our Troop 39 went to Camp Auborn. 
There all the Troops of the County had gathered for a tree planting 
ceremony. There was a memorial service first and then George, our bug- 
ler, played taps. After that, each Troop took a tree and selected a place 
to plant it. Our Scouts dedicated their tree to Professor Johnstone. It 
was very nice and all the boys enjoyed it. E. 8. 


Jack G. gave his cottage friends a treat on his birthday. It was 
very = and the ice cream was different than unsual. It was an ice 
cream cake, 


The first Court of Honor at the Training School was held at Gar- 
rison Hall on Feb. 38rd. There were seventeen Scouts examined for their 
Second Class Tests and every one passed. Mr. Mayo and Dr. Black of 
the County Court examined the boys and said they did very well. Mr. 
Nash was very pleased with the Troop. E. 8S. 
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The Hutchinson Boys are very fortunate in getting special movies 
every week. They are borrowed every Monday night from Mr. McIntire 
who gets them from Trenton, and are shown on a projector Donald got 
for Christmas. For Valentine’s Day they had a special treat with their 
pictures. It was a Valentine Mail Box which held a surprise for every 
boy. A treat was served after the party games. 


A very nice entertainment is planned for us at the Hall on Wednesday 
night. That is Washington’s birthday and the posters announcing it were 
in color and were decorated with a hatchet and cherries. The teachers 
have very nice programs for us. a 


The Second Milers are having a social evening next week. One of 
our leaders is planning to show us a reel or two of movies. We all enjoy 
an evening of pictures for a variety and consider this a great treat. M.P. 


The Hobby shop is growing and growing. More and more boys 
are working there and we have another new machine. It is a bench saw 
and was made possible by the Boy Scouts. It was their donation, as 
they prepare their craft work in the shop. We are looking forward to an 
exhibit of all our hobby work and would like to have anyone visit us an 
time you see a light. R. B. 


We girls at Tyler gave our housemother a birthday party. We made 
all our favors and decorations in red, in honor of St. Valentine’s Day. 
The cottage looked very pretty. Mrs. Peterson showed us two reels of 
pictures, one of the School and one a comedy. We had several guests. 
We had two large birthday cakes with candles, ice cream and candy. 
We all had a grand time. S.N. 


“The Bar X Boys on The Ranch.” This is a very good book. I 
liked it all the way through. Part of it I read to the other boys. It 
tells about cowboys going after some thieves who stole some of the cow- 
boys’ possessions. In the book there is a list of other books to read. The 
author of this book is James Cody Ferris. I like to read his boks and 
many detective books as they are interesting to me. Many of the boys 
read books that are circulated in the cottages. D. E. 


Baker Cottage boys had a supper party in their cottage. It is 
very nice to eat in the cottage for a change. Mr. Nash visited them while 
they were eating. He thought they were a very happy and well behaved 
group of boys. They had a lot of fun and Mrs. Dillahay had a nice 
supper for them. E. 5S. 


We had a good time at Babbitt cottage Friday evening at our 
Valentine party. St. Valentine was a little late getting to our cottage 
but by being late there were more letters in the big mail box than there 
would have been on Tuesday. We had lots of fun making our Valntines 
in the physical therepy department. We made pretty ones, funny ones 
and all kinds. When the mail box was opened we were surprised our- 
selves to find so many. B.B. 
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